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is not primitive in that sense must be rejected.
But the thought of benevolence as the
highest quality in God and men, and of the
comparative unimportance of revelation and
of the evidence of history, was not confined
to those who rebelled. Such considerations
prevailed also an^ong normal churchmen
and were to prevail so long as optimism
could be maintained.

The Caroline ideals, inspiring as they
were to their holders, could not maintain
themselves against this new wave of thought,
and they soon lost many of their best advo-
cates. When in 1691 Archbishop Bancroft,
five bishops and some 400 clergy suffered
deprivation rather than take an oath of
allegiance to the new monarchs, which
they thought was inconsistent with their
duty to James, they not only deprived
their sympathizers who remained in office
of a powerful support, but reduced them to
an ambiguous position. In their own eyes,
and in those of the public, the Laudian
conformists had taken a doubtful course,
and men in that predicament cannot argue
boldly. But they worked bravely. London
parishes have never been better administered
than under William III. and Anne, while
the voluntary lay work of cc Religious Socie-